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ABS3BACT " / ^ . 

Approved under the Migratory Amendaent to the 1965 
Elenventary and Secondary Education Act's TitleM, 10 educational 
programs, designed to allow flexibili-ty in th6 placement of children 
as they progressed, were implemented in Pennsylvania during 1.974, The 
928 children participating in these migrant programs were identified 
and recruited by social worker)s, local ^ministers., project staffs, and 
the Pennsylvania Council of Farm Horkers. Sch^l records were used to 
identify 5-year migrants (those rem^i-ning in the state for 5. years) • 
In many program^, children were grouped by needs; and classrooms were 
ungraded. Bilingual teachers were employed so fhat th^y could 
identify cultu|:al and social needs. iD-serViceT, training was conducted 
,by te.ach program for all staff prior to its opening, and weekly staff 
^meetings were held fcyr program development, and problem solving. A 
post-session was held to evaluate th^programs. Program evaluation 
was conducted ,:through weekly visits by 4 monitors and at least one by 
the assistant coordinator, who used evaluative criteria ^tased on the 
11 national goals for migrant education. To varying degrees, the 10 
projects met the needs of ^ the participating children*. Ihis''1974 
report presents th^ evaluation isummaries of the: State,' individual 
projects, 11 national goals for migrant education, and Beading is 
Fundamental Program. (NQ) 
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INTRODUqIriON ^ ' ; 

The 10 educational programs apofroved under the Migratory Amendment 
to Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education- Act of 1965 (P.Li 



89-750) were implemented in Pfennsyljvania 4uring spring, 
-^f '1974 for children. ^ / 



summer and autumn 



The migrant piTQ^ram was effedtive as a, result of many groups coordi- 
nating their services and efforts/ toward improving educational, social, 
health and other services for thi/s important work force in our state. 
The expertise of the supportive services listed in this report was used 
in the development of the programs. 

The project reports. are based on weekly visits by the monitors,, whft 
usecl evaluative criteria'^based on the 11 national goals for migrant educa- 
tion. The writer visited the projects anx) noted the dedication of the . 
staff promoting prograiis bassd on th^ rieeds of the child; The monitors 
experience and background Were j factor -^in, their selectio/f. 

William Dallam, Chief of tie Division of Compensatory Programs, and 
E.,S.E.A. Title I SJ:ate Migrant Coordinator Jfirseph E. Dunn visited projects, 
and helped conduct a program wo)rthy of Pennsylvania 's concern for these 
chiTdjren. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

• • " ■ ■ K- ^ ■ • ■ V * ■ 

CHILDREN SERVED ; . . 

A tdlal of 928 children participated in the migrant programs in 
Pennsylvania in 1974, Social^ workers, local ministers, project staffs 
and the Pennsylvania Council of Farm Workers helped idehtify and re- ' i 
cruit children for the projects. 

GRADE PLACEMENT : , 

In the case of five-year migrants (children who remain in the state 
for five^ years), school records were used. In many programs children 
are grouped by needs; and classrooms are ungraded. All proq|ams employ 
bilingual teachers so that they can identify cultural and social needs. 
The progirams are designed to allow flexib.il ity in the placement of 
.C|hildren as they pro'gress during the program. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING : 

All programs conducted in-service training*" for all staff prior 'to 
"their opening, and weekly staff meetings wer.e held for program develop- 
ment and problem solving. A post-sessjon was held to evaluate-the 1974 
programs and to prepare for 197S programs. Several meetings are planned 
at the state level for past evaluation and to consider recommendations 
for 1975. A highlight of the in-service programs was the workshops con- 
ducted by .Nydia'Flores, bilingual siiipervisor who served all fyrograms. 

DISSEMINATION : ^ ^ 

1 ' ■ ■ * 

In general, all programs used local news media in their public rela- 
tions. Program directors were eager t& communicate with the community 
concerning various activities by their programs* In several ^projects ^ 
rapport was developed with the migrant community throughw student news- /' . 
papers and bulletins. M&terials developed specifically for migrant edu- 
cation afe available upon request, - . ' 

, COMMUNITY INVOLVEME^NT : o ' ^ 

Attempts were made by all project perspnnel to. involve migrafnt parj^nts 
|jn program activities.^ Most were successful in|getTing parents to partici- 
pate, either directly or indirectly. Parents were willing to serve as 
cbaperones on field trips, superviseHhe playgri3und or p^irticipate in school 
.open-hguses or fami-ly parties. Thes^ formation of a parents* advisory board 
by one pfogranj looks v&ry promising.^ 

Every project was also able to obtain volunteer services from the 
community. Church groups were especially active in offering assistance in 
various activities. 

Program effectiveness: ^ ' - ■ 



To varying degrees, the needs of the participating children were met by 
the 10 projects in the state. . , 
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The^ll national goals of migrant education.were used in the determi- 
nation of program effectiverieBS. AIJ fprojects were visited each week by , 
monitors who used an evaluation checklist of 159 Items tied to the 11 
^gdals. The overwhelming majority of the items represent activities and 
observations which can be reported as -a *'yes" or 'no," „ 

Iriforqaation to support jbrbgram effectiveness, suchTas letters to home, 
workshop programs, list of field trips and brochures, were supp>ie^ to 
th^ monitors. / ' / 

PROGRAM INTEGRATION ; 

All programs were specifically designed as summer programs that em- 
phasized instruction that would enhampe learning experiences in regular 
school. In the few projects that Hatf^oungsters remaining and attending 
regular school, solid coordination existed between the summer program and 
the regular school program irv order to allow a smooth transition. Updated 
records" and progress reports were utilized when the transfer took place. 
Jwo programs integrated their studerit? with the regular summer school, in 
special area ejasses which werp not available in their own curriculum"; 

STAFF UTILIZATION : * . ' 

Teacher adies were employed to aissist teachers in general/ instruc*. 
tional activities. 'Their TargeSPt number of duties ioclHjded assisting with 
individual instruction and tutoring, supervising field trips^and playground 
activities, and general "housekeeping" duties deemed necessary by "teachers. 

Some projects utilized adult and teenage volunteers from the community 
who performed such activities as supervisihg lunch duty, playground and 
field experiences. Most voluftteers were from chyrch organizations; the bulk 
of the professional instructional staff consisted of teachers. All teachers 
were certified, and most taught in the areas of their educational special- 
ization. Each program provided staff with administrative leadership, while 
several employed full-time s^ocial workers and counselors. Part-ttme staff 
included nurses and home-school visitors. In addition to state-employed^ 
consultants and specialists, approximately 45 professionals were employed 
by projects xo implement local and state programs. 

NEW PROGRAMS : > ' 'i 

All programs were continued from last year, but several instituted 
new components focusing on such areas is ihdustrial arts, drug and smoking 
education, computer education and pre-$chool ^ucation. 

PROGRAM CRITIQUE : 

s 

The major thrust of all projects, ^as the development of language arts, 
as prescribed in the state plan. Langijage^experience was emphasized to 
project "individuality and language refinement. The success of the program 
was due in part to select use of profefesional staff and their competencies. 
In all aspects of the program," the welfare and concern for each individual 
child were exhibited by those involved L Cooperation and coordination to 
carry out human, and academic growth were .very evident. 



The state InstructionaT plan was .supplemented by a bilingual special- 
ist, who proved to be invaluably In in-service training*as well as daily in 
consultation and supervision of the language program. Evaluation monitors 
conducted or\going,\ on-site evaluations of all projects during visitations 
each week a program <,was in operation. In addition to checling injplementa- 
tion of the program, evaluators served as the liaison between projects and 
the State Department. of Education." - ^ / : " 



A second thrtist of the program was theuupgrading of vocational and 
career guidance. Many programs ran industrial arts and sewing classes for 
the students and provided parents opportunities to be involved in these ^ 
activities. - ^ 



The field trips and cultunpl activities carried on by all b 
helped develop interaction between children of different culrtfftis. The 
appreciation oT^ other backgrounds should be beneficial in developing fu- 
ture citizens. ^ 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES : " • " - ' ' ? * 

In addition to the Pennsylvania government agencies which deal with 
migrant problems,, the Catholic Apostolate and the Pennsylvania CounciUof 
Churches serve the migrants in many ways. , , : 

- ' € ' ' ' ^ 

A. CatKolic ApostQlate for Migrant Workers ; The primary purpose of 
the apostolate is in the irfimediate spirituaT arid regligious- care 

of the Spanish-speaking migrant and his/her f^iraily. It renders many 
other services, such as legal aid, job counseling and placement,, 
language instruction, social and recreationaVprograms, special 
i zed counseling, day care for children and med^ical and dental . ^ 
^ care. 

B. , Pennsylvania Council of Churches : Tfje following statistical re- 

port. gives an overall report of this group's activities. ^ 

.Seventeen areas, serving 24 counties^, had active local migr^ant 
ministry committees' with a cumulative membership of TSl repre- 
sentatives, y ' - ^ ^ 

.Three hundred or more vol unteei/s participated ir^the Pennsyl- 
vania Migrant Ministry -PrograrrifC ' • .1 

... -1 • * . * ■ - 

.Approximately 350 migrant homes were visited b^ the chaplaincy 
staff. * f ^ ; 

^ .Two hundred seventy-five or more persons were taken to clinics ' 
and hospitals by the social agencies. ^ 

Jhirty or more showings of motion pictures were^ supervised by 
the chaplains in the migrant camps. 

.Thousands of Bibles and portions of Scripture were distributed 
/ by the chaplains. J 

.Hundreds of Social Security information boo.klets were distributed. 

* 9 ^ . ' 

■ • . . ■ ;o 
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Jhousanjls of health kits ', 56 layettes, 30 sewing kits, over • 
, " 300 blankets and 26 first aTd kits were distributedT Three 

tons or more of clothing- were provided or sold irt thyiffe--sales 
\ through the local committees. _ 

RESPOI^SIBILITY OF ^TATE^ AGENCIES FOR HIGRANT PROGRfliMS. > _ ' 

• This sectiqn of the report relates to the responsibilities-df the 
different departments of state government. in dealing with the welfare^ • 
of migrants. The agencies!, functions areyoutlined so that program con- 
cerns can be referred accordingly. % , . *: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY AFFAIRS^ ^ ^ • 

The Department of Community Affairs has, since March 1972, been 
charged with the responsibility of coordinating services to migrants; 
and its Secretary Governor's CoTnmittee on Migrant Services. DCA is^a 
clearinghouse for alleged abuses of migrant workers , a receiver ofo com- 
plaints reqardving violations of state rules? and regulations, an expe- 
diter in moving state departments to enforce rules and regulations 
.and an advocate- fdr the mi grtant worker. /Infdmiat ion received. 
through the above methods has be6n, when necessary, transmitted |to the 
Governor's Off ice , for further action. 

, In -addition to working w.ith assigned departmental staff, t 
partment qf Community Affairs has convened two major meetings o; 
net officers to iron 'out administrative details and problems a" 
set goals for 1974 and the futuy^e;; On the whole, other depa^rti 
have bejen cooperative. ! 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION , . ^ ' - - , 

: The Department of Education providisd educational opportunities for 
school-aged children during the migrant season. Additionally, local 
school districts are required by the School Code to enforce school atten- 
dance laws that provide that^ school-age migrant children who^are in a 
district during the normal school year must be enrolled in and attend 
, school in the district jn which they are residing. Problems arising from 
enforcement of this law should be referrisd to the PDE, 




DEPARTMENf of ENVI'RONMENTAL RESOURCES ' - 
Summary of Department's Activi tie? ifi the Migrant Laber Program * / - ; 
^ , ' ■ October 30, 1974 . ' . \ 

^ . ' ^ ■•^ . j . 

The Department* of Environmental Resources has been involved in mi,- , 
grant labor camp inspection sincet 1970^ 'The* Department of Labor^and . 
Industry was responsible forccamp lic^easing until then,- and the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Resources performed environmental sanitation in- 
spections and forwc(.rded th(B results to the Department of Labor and * 
Industry, In November 1972, Reorganization^ Plan No. 1 of 1972 trans-j 
ferred licensing and inspection of miqr^t labor camps to the Departmernt 
of Env/(ronmental Resources ^ ImplemenrSti on of a complete migrant labor 
camp progr^im began in the Department of Environmental Resources wifh. 
staff/training and initial inspections of the camps in April 1973, En- 
forcejment was based on existing regulations in the-Department of Enyiron- 
'mentdl Resoi^rces 'and on regulations transferred from the Department of 
Labor 'and Industry. Major structural changes in the camps were not 
*posS[ible in such a short time, camps were issued operating permits basejJ 
on achievable compliance with regulations! ^ , • \ 

In September 1973, migrant labof camp regulations based on minimum 
federal standards and ^existtng state regulations were adopted by the 
Environmental vQuality Board-.t^^^^ effort was .then ini- ^' 

tinted by the Department of EhVironmental Resources to bring al.l cajnps 
in the state into complete 'compp'iance with these regulatioas. This pro- 
gram involved staff training and inspection of the camps; notification, 
to farmers of all' requirements; with farmers* organizations and 

individual growers and legislators; initerpreting the regulations ;.^afnentl- 
ing regulations; relnspections; -(filtering into consent agreements; press 
conferences; obtaining. el ectri«ea1| certification of the camris; suspension 
of some permits; notification ofAp^rtnit expiration; .permitting inspefc* 
tions; tssuance of permits; and op^ra^ionsMnspections • / 

One hundred and eight-five permits to operate a rtiigrant labor camp 

were issued by DER for the 1974 s.easdti. : 

' - . * " ■ ■ ,, 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 



This year, as in thfe past, the Migrant Health Project provided these 
health services to migrant workers and their children: 'ambulatory medi- 
cal , ^^ental and eye health services; dv^ugsV m transportation; nur- 
sing; and other allied health services.'*! Hospitalization was provided by" 
the Departf^nt crF Public Welfare on refisrral of the Migrant Health Project 
personnel; who continued to report sarfitar^f^ conditions in camps to the 
Department of Environmental Resources, aS ,Wll1 as report'*violations of . 
other state and federal laws to th°e Department of Community Affairs. ..On- 
site visits continued at the camps, and t1i,nf^^ services' .were- ijiade avail - 



ab-1 e , 



^DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ^ ATTORNEY GENERAL 's 6FFliCE • J- \ 

This -year the Department of Justice invest^ conducted 
in-depth investigations of complaints about mig'^^nt labor camps. ^ It • 
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checked for. violations of state or feG^^ral laws and forwarded findings 
to the responsible agencies for'action. Departifient of Justice personnel 
were available to advise various* departments on how to enforce. existing 
legislation which might-not -have beer^Kplied previously to crew leaders 
or growers, ^ . ' ^ 

DEPARTMENT OF lABOR.AND INDUSTRY %V ' 

the Department of Labor and Industry is responsible for seeing 'that 
crew leaders who operate, within the Commonwealth obtain a crew leader ' v 
registration certif.icate. This year applications were mailed to al'T 
farmers who in the past ""employed crew leaders, with^ copies of application 
farms for Pennsylvania crew leader registration and' all crew leaders who . 
worked^ in Pennsylvania during the last two years, Additionallyj this year . 
•Bureau of Emp-loyment' Security offices will be. asked to contact all crews 
and groups as soon as possible after they arrive at ca«p'S,i they will also 
qyestion crew leaders as to needs and supply information on 'where necessary 
services can be ob'tained. If medical" services are needed, the information 
wij] be g'iveh ^tQ the Departrfient of Health. 

Under no circumstances this year witl a crew leader registered in 
Pennsylvania if the camp has not been approved by the Department of Envi- 
ronmental Resources. - 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC. WELFARE ^ 

The Pennsylvania pepartment' of Public Welfare 'funds four migrant day 
care- programs in its central region. The prime -sponsors of these contracts 
are Lutheran , Social Services, Southeast'Region, V^ork; Lincoln Intermediate' 
Unit #12;, Susquehanna University; and Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit 
#16. ^ . , . . ■ 

Approximately 300 children received services during 1974 in centers 
or family day care homes in eight of Central Region's 24 counties: Adams, 
Franklin, Cumberland, Columbia, Montour,'' Union, Northumberland and Snyder. 

These include educational , heal th, dental , social , ^financi/al and 
other emergency services'. 'The program in existence since 1954, ois one 
of the few in the United States and has been sucd^sful in meeting the", 
needs of migrant families in Pennsylvania. 

^ ' . • ' ' ■ ' * ' . 

DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE ' • " 

The Department of Revenue's Personal Income Tax Bureau^; after>e- 
ceiving a listing iof crew leaders operating in Pennsylvania, will contact ^ 
the crew leaders to review laws and regulations relating to Pennsylvania 
income tax and provisions^ for reporting to the Bureau.* Fi^ld investi- 
gators will perfom randoln checks to ascertain adherence to the tax laws 
and regulations. Crew leaders wi-ll be responsible, as will growers, for 
listing all migrant workers employed on tlieir farms and including workers' 
Social Security numbers. 

STATE POLICE 

i This year the State Police took on the role of helping the Department 
of Labor and Industry see that all crew leaders were licensed 'and that 

' . . ■ • . 8 ' 



each one ha<d been fingerprinted before a' license was issued. Fingerprint 
ing service was provided at the nearest State Police facility. 



A Stafe. Police patrol vtsited each migrant labor qamp at least once 
everylO days, alert to the possibility that the camp might not beHi- 
censed or the crew leader might not hold a valid registration in Pennsyl- 
vania, and checking vehicles owned by creW leaders whq /transported migra- 
tory workers . • t , 

Finally, the State Policy provided summary reports of their visits^ 
to these camps, pointing out unusual circumstances or conditions which 
were brought to their attention. ' " 
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DEPARTMENT CONTACT PERSON FOR MIGRANT PROBLEM^' 



Department of Commurtity Affairs: Catherine A. Madigan - 717/787-8180 

Department of Education: Joseph E. Dunn - 717/787-7135 

DepSrtment of Environmental Resources: Paul Mct^ichael 717/787-2450 



Department of Health: Maria Matal on -717/787-5982 ^ 

Department of Justice: William Atkinson - '717/787-5050 • 

Department of Labor and Industry: Herman Peach ^ 717/787r6537 

'■Department of Public Welfare: Jeffrey Ball - 717/787-1870 

Department of Revenue: David Davies - 717/787-8333 

. . ' ■ - ' ' \ 

Pennsylvania State Police: Michaef Donahoe -717/787-2541 
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PART .II 



INDIVIDUAL PROJECT SUMMARIES 
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' abington heights school district 

(Lackawanna Qounty) . 



1 . Children served: 



Fifty-five children attended the project. Thi? group wos^^en- 
' tif^ied and recruited by social worfcers-afld^camp directors. 

2 . Grade -placement : ' . . - ' 

"* ■ , 

This is determined by age^ and standardized and informal inven- 
tories. > V . ^ 

3. Teacher-pupil ratio : ^ " 

^. * • 
Five to one. ^ ' 

% ■ ' 

4. Inter-fcelartionship |ith- regular Title I program ;,' 

The students enter a regular Title I program in the fall. There- 
fore, progress reports and^other records are accessible^to the local 
school . , " 

5. Coordination with other programs : 

There has been coodination with Medicare, Public Assistance, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Federariunch Program, the Visiting Nur- 
. ses* Association and the Pennsylvania Department of Health. 

6. In-Service Trai ning : ' . ' 

■ , -a ■ * 

The: program began on July 22, 1974, with a week-long in-service 
program wKich included: ^ 

a. f\ presentation on bilingual education (English as a second lan- 
guage), andRthe functioning of the new **^Reading is Fundamental " 
program by Wydia E. Flores, a migrant specialist from the Bi 
lingual C^er in New Holljind, Pennsylvania. 

■ ^ . ^ ^ • . J 

' b. An" explanation o| the improved Record Transfer System by fk^n 
' DeCanio from the Pennsylvania Council of Farm Workers. 
* ■ ■ ' ■ * . 

c. Planning for, and an explanation of , new additions to the program 
for this year: . , . ^ ^ . . 

Saturday field trips \ 
Movement education 
Hojne economics 

Night-time recreation ' * 

Balingual education 

d. . The plann'ing of field trips and other special activities. ^ 
'e'. The writing of objectives for this year's program.* 

f. Familiarization with new learniof^ materials. 
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g. The preparafion Df classrooms. • ' 

1 • ■ ' ' ' . • 

h. 'Ordering of Regional Instructi.onal Materials Center (R.I.M.C.) 

f ilm^ , etc. . , 
1 . Non-Publ-i.c School Participation : None ^ • 

8. Dissemination : 

Social workers did much to 'spread news of the pfoject to inter- 
ested parties. News articles also appeared in the local papers. 

9. Community Invol-ve ment and Cultural Activities : 

^ — I ^ ' 

a. ''Field tri,ps to: € 

' •- - . "Ghost Town in the Glen 

Uckawanna State Park ^ • 

J , A local movie theater 
, , ■ Nay Aug Park - . 

Memory Town ^ 

b. Mothet^s were invited to a tea, where the program was explained. 

c. Chllrfren ate in restaurants while on field trips. ^ 

~ d. An instructional swim program was held tH0 .afternoons per week. 

e. A recreational swim program was held two flights per week. 

f. Movies, basketball, soccer, etc. at an evening; recreational 
prograhfi t\^fice per week. v , 

g. Instruction to children in the preparation of ethnic foods. 

10. Program Effectiveness : ^ 

This project received ah overall l^ating of 92 per cent (an iji- 
crease of 13 per cent over 1973) in terms of meeting the national 
migrant gbals. Six of the goals - providing communication skills, 
kindergarten experience programs in the academic dis^jipl ines , group 
interaction skills, records and intreasing staff awareness were 
judged fOO per cent. Other new face<ts of the 1974*- program were 
bilingual education, movement education, home economics and Medical 
Care. . 

n . staff utilization ; ^ " 

Due to fewer migrants in the area this year, the staff was 
. placed on stand-by and called in on a needs basis, A ratio of five 
students for each classroom instructor was adhered^ to. 

. ■ , 

Teacher performance was excellent. Considerable effort-was 
placed on the planning of. lessons, decoration of classrooms and in- 
struction of. students; 



V ^ - . ■ 

t ■ , ■ ' ■ 

12, program Critic|ue : ' . 

This aspect of the- program was quite satisfactory^^. The children 
were grouped for instruction according to pre-school , primary and 
intermediate levels. '-Th^ hours were from 8:00 a.m. to, 4:00 p.m. six 
days a week. Materials were used to emphasize individualized instruc- 
tion in language arts^, arithmetic, social studies, personal hygiene 
• and health, physical education, music an^art. ■ ' 




CENTENNIAL SeHOQL DI STRI CT 

(Bucks County) ' ' . ' 

• . • ■ ' ' ' ■ ^ . 

1. Children Served ; i ^ - 

Two hundred twenty-six, children participated in the program. The 
"children were identified arid' Tecrui ted by social workers and staff who . 
made home visits/ v , 

2. Grade placement : ' * 

The ptacement of the children was determined from previous testing, 
" academic records and ^informal teacher assessment. 

3. Teacher-pupi V ratio :" ^ , - 

One to eigh't. ^ ' j 

4. Inter-relationship with regular Title I Program : ^ . 

f- . ^ 
The child/en who remain in the district participate in the year- ^ • 

round Title iTprogram. ° ' • . ^ 

5. C6ordination with other programs : ' 

^ There was, cooperation with the Head Start Program/ Aides were pro- 
vided by the Bucks County Summer Youth Program, formerly known as the' 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, The •.Fed|,ral Lunch Program was used. 

6. In-Service trainings : ^. - , 

A three-day in-service workshop prior to the opening of the summer 
school was "held on July 1 , 2 and 3, The Reading is Fundamental Pro- 
grarfv was presented. The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts was discussed and 
evaluated. Team^ teaching, materials,, facilities and' the problems of the 
migrant child were covered. Joseph Dunn, coordinator of migrant educa- 
' tion from the Department of Education presented an overview pf the goals • "^a^:^ 
of migrant education. ' "^'^ 

7/ Non PublrS-v^chool Participation : None, 

8. pisseminatlpn y ^ 

' ■ ' ■<?■.. ^ 

Since t1?^,program was-in its fourth year, it was well known through- 
out the district. Posters were displayed^ and letters in Spanish were 
sent to the parents. Social Workers then contacted each family. News 
arti dies described the program's activities. f ' 

9. Community ihvolvement : 

Parents served, as teacher aides and chaperones for field trips and 
helped plan and prepare meals. Othej activities involving the parents 
were picnics, bilingual education, filial therapy' and industrial arts. 
The program coordinated their activities With th| school district. 
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10. ' Proqra(n effectivgness ; ^- / 

In rating, the effectiveness of this program in terms of the mi- 
grant goals, it acfiieve^d an overall ratTng^of 92 per cent,- an in- 
crease of 16 per cent oVer 1973. It was^ judged very effective^ in the " - 
following goals: communication skills, pre-school and kindergarten 
experiences, academic disciplines, self-concept and interaction skills 
and vocational orientation . ' ^ 

Pre-testing and post-testing were conducted in basic concepts. 
Results will be evaluated at the state level. Tl>fs program related 
its acadWic training to many fjelds of endeavor, including a variety 
of learning experiences to suit different interests.' Class instruc- - 
tion was correlated ,wtth background and culture. Achievement was 
high in learning basic skills and concepts, ^ ^ 

11. Special Areas : ^ 

The children were involved in such special programs as apprecia- 
tion of other cultures, industrial arts, sewing, music, , physical educa- 
tion, food preparation, and many^more areas to broaden their vocational 
] and social background. The cultural experiences and appreciation de- 
' . rived from the^ following field trips should contribute to their charac- 
^ ter and social|well being. 

,M - Boat Ride on the Delaware (Good Ship Lollypo.p) 

Washington Crossing Farm 

Children-*^ Repertory Theatre Coal Mine • ' J 

Valley Forge Music Fair ~ Philadelphia Zoo^ 
Museum bf. Natural History Picnics ^ . 

. ' Nqw Hbp;e Railroad Ride ^ Doylestown Airport 

• Frankliin Institute \ ^ 

12. Constructioia^Equ i pment : None j ^ • 

13. " Program Integration : 



There is cooperation with the local school if some children remain 
for the fall term. Records are forwarded to local schools. Program co- 
ordinates activities with Title VII Bilingual Education. 



14. Staff Utilization: 



Twenty teachers were "employed including some who were bilingual, 
to provide instruction. They were assisted by 28 aides, some volun- 
teers and some from the neighborhood- youth corps. The aides were re- 
sponsible for the preparation of materials, housekeeping duties and 
being chaperones on fi^d trips. Social workers and counselors^al so 
were a part of the staff. - 



15. New Programs : * • 

These were continued from 1973: 

1 

1. Bilingual parent education 
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2;^ Open space concept , 
3. Additional preschool, class 




4, Filial Iherapy 



5\ Expansion of cultural programs 



Program Critique : 



The program included experiences which helped the children achieve 
"success academically and socially, the vocational experience developed 
their awareness of different careers/ The cultural program helped them 
appreciate their own culture and created a desire to learn about others. 

^ Parent inyolvement helped 4ake parents^ aware of their responsibili- 
ties. * ^ 

The majority of the staff W9S bilingual and highly sensitive to the 
children and their needs. . ' ^ s 
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CENTRAL- SUSQUEHANNA INTERMEPrATE UNIT 
(Columbia, Montour, Northumberland,- Snyder and Union Counties) 

1 . Children Served: ' 

, — — ' ' !. 

Twenty-five children were enrolled irt th^e project. The language 
development consultant visited the camps ^nd county nurses aided irf^ 
identifying the migrant children ,/ . " 4 

2. Grade Placement : | / 

The children were placed according to the results of the Boehm v- ■■ ' 
^ Basic Concept Test and age. ■ "\ • ' 

3. Teacher-Pupil Ratio: 

One to five. 

' 4 . Inter-Relationsip with Rfegular Title 1 Program : 

^ Ah inter-relationship existed to. this extent: Yhere was consulta- 
tion with the regular Title. I teacl^efs. 

5. Coordination with Other Programs : * I . 

This project availed itself of help from the following: Title VII 
Program through Dr. K. Littel of Bucknell University, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Health, the Federal Lunch Program, the Day Care Program, 
the Visiting Nurses Associa/tion, the Bureau of Publ ic Assistance, the 
Department of Public Welfai^e and EnvironmerttaJ Resources Control. 

6. In- Ser V i ce Tra i n i ng ; 

A two-day in-service program was held to^deal with needs, materials, 
thS program's objectives and policies. The batkground of migrant cul- 
ture and specific differences in language and life styles were also dis- 
/cussed. 

- " ■ ■ ■ \- ■ • . 1. 

7 . Non-PubTic School Participation : None 

8 . Dissemination : . ^ 

There was local newspaper coverage and social workers, the lan-v 
guage development consultant and teachers made several visits to migrant 
famil ies. 

9. Community Involvement : • 

The parents volunteered to help in whatever way they could. The 
crew leaders also became involved in what was being done. 

The local migrant ministry and the Susquehanna "Val ley Association 
for the Blind have continued their help as in the past. 
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10. Prbgram Effectiveness : ' 

This project'received high effectiveness; ratings in nearly all 
the majdr goals of migrant education. ^, 

Academic Achievement ■> . 

— ' V'" ■■ 

The Boehm-Basic Test of /Concepts was used for both pre-tests and 
post-tests . I - ; . 



'V-i 



11. Special arjeas : ^ ^ , ^ 4.;- v ; 

Sewing and xooking classes were offeresdr ' ^ 

..... ^ ■■• - i. , s . ■ 

12. Consl/ruction ia'qui pment : None ' • ' * ^ 

13. Program Integration : « 

' ^" -r ' . , 

The. program operates tor only the summer months/^ A report of the } 
progress made a|nd other pertinent information are available to the - 
schools' which the children attend in the fall . ' / ^ . 

Staff Utilizatibn: ' . ' ' ' ' * 
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Three full-time and two part-time certified teachers and a teacher's- 
de were employed. The aide helped sftlect and prepare materials. 



15.. New Programs : 

A program was'offered in^drugs aBd venereal diseases. 
16. Program Critique : . . 

Conducting tiais program in the evening, a strong point of the 
project, has been carefully developed. These children would otherwise 
have been prevented from attending classes by^ family obligations. 

■ .. ^ 

The well selected staff is- certainly deserving .of high- recommenda- 
tion. . » 
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CHESTER COUNTY INTERMEDIATE UNIT 



(Chester^. County) 



Children Served: . ^ 

One hundred and forty-two children were enrolled. Ch^ildren 
were identified by the local schiDol districts, personal recruitment , 
Chester County Qepartment oi^ Health and Welfare, Spanish Commund^ty 
of Kennett Square, and a loc&T minister. 

Grade Placement : ^ - • 

In general , the chi|jdreh were grouped by age,, though a great dealr 
of flexibil i ty was taken into account fo^r individual differences. - 

Pupi 1 -Teacher Ratio :, 

Ona to siXv . This figure is a result of including the total in- -..K 
structional staff. . ' . 

Infer-Relationship with Regular Tit!^ I Prograrns : None - 

~eo(?^rdl nation with Other Programs : \ / . . 

■ • ' . ' ^ ' _ \ 

Several of the aides are from the Nej^ghborhood Youth X~o:^^ There- 

has been coordination with the ^Tick Tock 11% Ca|Qe tenter in the realm ^ 

of migrant identification. ' Follow-up referralsVare made to Public 

Assistance officials. ^ ^ 



In-Service Training : 



A two-day in-service program mainly invert vjed resource people in 
the area of language development, in-service oMthe Reading is Fundg- ^ 
mental Program. Staff members from the intermWnate unit and the 
kennett ''Square school s'* spoke on selected topics . ^ " ^■ 

Non-Public SchooT Participation: 

■ ; . — ■ ■ - . 

. There were three participants frorp non-public schools. 

Dissemination : ^ - ^ 

Dissemination was mainly t/frough local school . districts , the*^ 
Community Center, Chester County Health Department;, and the day care 
center. In addition there was an article in the local newspaper and 
a district newsletter on the migrant project in general. 

Community ^Invol vement ; • , 

The Migrant Ministry, through Reverend Theodus Clark, was ac- 
tively involved in the prograrj}. Lebert Logan was responsible^for in- 
volving the lion's Club. The Neighborhood Youth Corp, was actively 
involA/ed. In addition, the children had the use-of the community den- 
tal facilities. •Use of tWo private swimming pools was obtained, Pa^rents 
were invited to participate. 



10. Program Effectiveness ; - M " 7' - * 

This program is very effective and r^eived a yiery high rating 
in mpst of'the" goals of migrant education. j Mor^\ agencies should h^ve 
been i^nvolved in the .planning process, Such asjthe Department of 
Health and the Department of Public WeJfare. . This program has very 
well earned Its 9J:'per cent effectiveness J V ' ^ 

. ^ ' : Academic Achievement v , 

This project enroll'fed 142 children; from June- 26 *to Augusfrr7, 
* : 1974. The standardized test used wasjthe Boehm Test of Basic Con- 

' cepts,, in addition to some teacher-madej instruments. ResuUs of the 
< Boehm, both pre-t^sts and post-test? ^Cjia^ state 
^^i-eoordinator of testing for compOtatipri ,and analysis. j 

11. Cultural Experiences & Field Trips: ?, 

' Strasburg* Railroad ^ ' . [;0^^ 

Museum, of Natural History Philadelphia: Z "^^^r^ 

LocaMBank-^' * ;> -Frankli^^^^^ ; > 

Post Office ^ j;^^^^^^^ : 

. Fire Company / JiJilmington^Zo ■ ^ 

" ' Daily UocaV News ■-|Brandywine Park " . 

. . Court House . C^^Le^ Amusernent Park . / 

■ Moviehouse ' ^: -.v -.r^/'Wax Museum 



12. Construction-Equipment : 



The project purhcased thg!|f|il owing equipment:. 

■ '^ \ . .< ■■'r.^':¥':0-f " . : . ■ " . ; . " . 

, a. 6 overheads (projeetsrS) e. 3 mobile tables 

b. 5 tape recorder* \ ^. 2 slide projectors : 

c. 4 record players %v ^ Audio-Flash Reader . 
4^ *3 TVs (videotaping) r ' • 

Total Cost: Approximately $3,00Q ' • 7 

13. Program Integration : 'J^l; * 

■ " ^e|;*v -. ■ ' ■ 

There is.no integratt^lfi with regular summer school . However, <^ 
the records of children wK|>!|icpntinue to live in the area are sent to 
local school districts. 

^14. Staff Utilization: 

The following is a specif ic breakdown of this project \s staff: 

a. Director * 

b. Two head ;teachers function 'in the areas of demonstration 
lessons, supervision aind' small.-group or remedial instruction. 

c. Ten teachers 

; d. One nurse " , ^ - . , 

/. e. Fifteen aides * ' ' 

f . • Three speechwhearing staff (not salaried out of migrant funds) 
; g. Four neighborhood Youth Cprp workers 
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The following breaks^down teacher and aide use: 

. . , • • . . - 

.a. Kindergarten - l.teacher, 3 aides , . 
b. First grade - 1 /teacher, 2 aides * 
1 c. First and Second grades - 1 teacher^ 2 aides 
d. Third and 'Fourth grades - 1 teacher^irZ aides 
*e. Fourth grade - 1 teacheri 1 aide 
f. Fifth grade - T teacher, 1 aidd 

Fifth and Sixth grades" -"Vte'Sichep, 1 *aide 
^ h. Seventh and Eighth grades - 2 teachers, 2 aides 
"1 i. Physical Education - 1 teacher, 1 aide - 

Swimming - 50 per cent instruction, 50 per cent recreation, 
. Teachers and aides are required to be in the water supervising 
their classes. ' . \_ 

i ■ - : . ■ . 

15, New Programs :- : 

None. , However, the language arts program, has been significantly 
upgraded. .* ^ 

16. Program Critique : , 

This particular project is very strong in the following areas: 

n a. Academics 

b. Cultural aspects 

c. Medical attention ^ ^ 

d. Individual therapy 

e. Transportation ' 

My personal observation r^eflects the strong a^g^ffiic instruction 
being given the students at this site. In'addi tior^^W^tural aspects 
are promoted in accord with the academic instruction. In the medical 
area, this is^the first year for a full-time nurse, and,'^of course, 
.the results are very positive, individual therapy, given in the speech- 
hearing area, is especially significant since it reinforces communica- 
tion skills in general. Finally, transportation - this may seem minor, 
however, this project is one of the few which hold their buses and 
drivers on site. This adds flexibility to the project. 

Perhaps one of £fie greatest weaknesses is outside interference, 
* like observation by outside groupis. Another significant problem is 
the lack of involvement by the parents and Spanish community. There 
needs to be more involvement'in career areas*, especially for the oldef 
children . 

o • 

^ . ■ ■ •■ 

^Recommendations for the future - There is a definite need for more 
parental -Spanish involvement. Planning should take place in the near 
future for the addition-of a career opportunities aspect of the aca- 
" demic program. Two Spanish-speaking caseworkers should be hired to 
act as liaison with the community^ The. duties of the two head teachers 
should include everything they presently do with limitations on ad- 
ministrative involvement and more time spent on^ instruction. 
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^ LINCOLN INTERMBDIATE UNIT 

( A<lam s , Fr'a n k1 i h Cob n t 'Ijs's ) 

■« ' ' • • 

1 • Children Served: 

A total of 196 children were enrolled in the project at two lo- 
cations in Adams County and one in Franklin Cqunty. Social workers 
visited over 100 camps to recruit the children. 

2. Grade Placement : . 

*» 

The children were grouped according to age, ability, participa- 
tion in class, tests and maturity, 

3. Teacher-Pupil Ratio :, 

Approximately one to eight. , ^^^^ 

4. Inter-Relationship with Title I Program : 

"'\ 

When the fall term began, there* i/as Integration with the Title I 
program officials. • 



5. Coordination withv Other Programs : 

The Departmeifift of Public Welf^are contracts with the Lincoln Inter- 
mediate Unit for the opera'tion of a preschool program for children ages 
3-5 in Adams County. lh\s program coordinates ,its services with the 
regular project at BenderS^ville. ^ 

Social workers were provided by, the Department of Public Welfare. 
An^initial meeting conducted by the project director involved representa- 
tives' of the Department of -Health, Department of Public Welfare, the 
Council of Churches, the Infant Migrant Welfare Program, all of whom 
helped. Good use was made, of the Federal Lunch Program. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance, the Day Care Program. and the 
Visiting county nurses cooperated with the migrant project. 

6. In-Service Training : ' j . 

A four-day workshop was held prior to summer school, with state 
and local agencies presenting their responsibilities to the project. 
Testing procedures were discussed. As there has been an increase in 
. the number^of Spanish-speaking migrants, one day was spent on bilingual 
/ education. Curriculum studies and planning of activities played a ma- 

jor role in the in-service training. 

Mini -workshops involving all personnel were held weekly during the 
program. , , 

7. Non-Publ ic School ■ Participation : None ' ' ' 

8. Dissemination: , ' 

■ I " 

Articles concerning the program appeared in local newspapers. A 
slide presentation was given to local groups either by the. director or > 
other stafif members. 
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9, Community Involvement: 

^ — — — - — ^ 

Several^ parents showed interest in classroom activities. The 
" social workers maintained close corftact with most parents through 
frequent visits to the camps, 'The. parents were informed of their 
^ children's activities and progress and an open house was held. It 

was noted that parents have little free time for greater participa- 
tion. . • 

* Church organizations have been helpful. 

10. Program Effectiveness : 

. - •• ■ ^" ' • *? ■ , * 

Serving 197 children from four cultures: Mexican-American, / 
" Puerto Ricah, blatk and white, this program received a very high- 
rating in all of the goals of migrant education. The increase in, 
t4Te number of bil ingual teachers helped erase the language gap. 

Academic Achievement 

— — z ^ 

The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts was dised as a pre-test and 
post-test. The results indicated'growth in the undeVstandincf. and 
development of basic concepts. Other tests given by the teachers 
indicated more than average achievements. 

11 . Special Areas: ^ - ' 

Industrial arts and sewing classes were offered on an elementary 
level to the children. 

The following field trips and cultural activities helped to enrich 
the backgrounds of the different cultural groups: \ ^ 

Adams County Field Trips 

* 

Caledonia State Park Fantasyland 

Gettysburg Pos^t Office McDonald's and Lincoln Train Museum 

Gettysburg National Bank Mason Dixon Dairy 

Gettysburg Fi rehouse Swimming ' ^ 

Fish Culture Station Mt. Holly Candy,' Pa. Dutch Ca.ndy 

Hickory BridgjB Farms " International Village - Boat Ride 

Movie - Old Yeller Boiling Springs Zoo ; 

Gettysburjg Game Park Buchannai;i Valley Historical Church 

Smithsonian Institute Gettysburg National Military Park 

Utz Potato Ch"ip Factory . ' 

Franklin County Field Trips 

' Restaurant Overnight Camping 

Firehouse East Broadtop Railroad 

Dairy ' p Catoctin Mountain Zoo 

Newspaper Letterkenny Army Depot 

Post Office Swimming 

Bowl ing ' . 

12. Construct i dn-Equ1 pment ; None , 
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13. Program integration ; 



All 

Tutorial 




tion about a child is ^transferred to the local school 
s available^ for chilctlen.in public schools. • 



14. . Staff Utilization : 

■ ' ' '. ] 

Certified teachers planned and implemented the insjtruction of 
the children, assisted by aides. The latter played aj/ery important 
role whenever small groups of children were formed/ihe^^.^<aT^ 
pmvtKled special help to a child in a particular f1el>^They7^ with 
the c>^ldren during meals and helped them^^il^ table; manners . 

1 5 . New Progr^s and Expansion ofMPfevious Progr*ams : 

a. Increas^^ T)lack literature. 

b. More extensive, medical ex-ami nations. 

c. Expansion of sex education. 

d. Expansion^of the drug and alcojiol program. 

16 . Program- Critique : ■ ^ ■ 

The entire staff from the Lincoln Interma:liate Unit Summer Migrant 
Project is' to be' commended for several neV programs which were success^ 
'ful this pa^t summer: > 

a. . A vocational education program, designed to give the children 
' an opportunity to, learn the fundamentals of tool work and house- 
keeping. ' . ^ 

b. Bilingual education, which provided Spanish-speaking children 
the opportunity to>ursue reading, writing and speaking in 
Spanish. 

c. An evening camp-out, which provided"the children the oppor- 
tunity to experience individual responsibility and group' 
cooperation. 

Excellent care was provided for each child. Medical, dentaT and ? 
nutritional care were most evident. The activities designed to increase 
the child's social growth were probably the ''strongest point of the pro- 



gram. Almost every aspect of social interaction was to'uched' 
the Lincoln Intermediate Unit project. S 



upon in 



The staff is to be corftnended for its adjusttnent,,to the increase 
in student enrollment. More Classes were created, thus causing an in- 
crease in staff and the number of classrooms. .Ttiroughout t^e summer, 
•the staffs was well organized and creative. . 




MILlERSVIiLE STATE .COLLEGE 
(Lancaster, Berks Counties) 



1 . Children Served: 



Twenty- three children were ertrolled in the project, though the 
number participating fluctuated. 'At the end of the project there 
were 23 children participating. Children were identified as migrants 
through tbe personal home visits of the staff, in ^addition to help 
given by the Reading YMCA. ; j 



Grade, Placement: 



.Children are grouped by chronologicaT age, though there was a 
great deal of flexibility for movements between groups. Additional 
provisions are made for individual differences. The open classroom 
concept is used. " ' 
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Pupil -Teacher Ratio ; - ' 

One to 23. 

* 4. Inter-Relationship with Regular Title I Programs, : None 

5. Coordination with Other Programs : • . 

There is direct involvement with the Reading YMCA and Millersville 
State College. In addition, there is lesser involvement with the 
Neighborhood Youth Corp (aides); Public Assistance (referfals|; the 
^ Pennsylvania Department of Health (vision and hearing screening); the 
Department of Public Welfare; Manpower Inc.; the Human Relations Coun- . 
cil; and the Association for the Blind. 



6. In-Service Training : 



There ^«was one vweek of -in-service. Basically it centered on the 
application of .la'st year's program. Since staff is the same as last 
year's, the lengthy in-service conductea in the past was not* needed. 

7. Non-Public School Participation : 

8. Dissemination : . ^ 

Dissemination was primaplly througb personal contact. The direc^ 
tor and staff individual ly/vi si ted families and labor camps and spake 
to work leaders about migrants under their supervision. . During the^ . 
operation of the pro jecx publicity wa^s oncer^again furnished through 
personal contact. However a neW questionnaire being developed to an- 
nounce the Spanish DTogram will be sent directly to the parents. In 
ajJdition, there w^ tbe possibility that the head teacher would appear 
on Channel 5, iWding, to discuss the program. sr 

9. Community Jr>Volvement : - 

Pan^nts are involved in field trips, cooking and a. fiesta. The, 
project/ is always open to ipput from the community. There has also 



been involvement from comnunity volunteers, four, or five at various 
times. In addition the'Reading YMCA, church groups and 5ome pro- 
fessional organizations have been actively involved^ -.along with a 
local textile plan providing clothing. - 

10. Program Effectiveness : 

This program was very effective, excelling in most categories « 
of the goals "for migrant education. There could ,be more involvement 
by related agencies. The contents of the, report ^reflect the overall 
success of this program, \ 

Academic Achievement 

The project had enrolled 20 children from July 8 to August 16, 
- 1974. It should bepointed out that this project applied for a three- 
week extension, which was granted. The standardized tests used were 
' the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts, and, with selected students, the 
Peabddy Picture Vocabulary. Test. . Results of the Boehm, both pre- 
test and post-test, have been sent to the state coordinator of teistr 
ing for computation cind analysis. 

11. Special Areas and Cultural Experiences : 

Field Trips 

Reading Phillies baseball game i 
Fjeld trip with the community and church 
Nature hike at Kutztown State College 
Swimming trips at the Reading YMCA • 
Reading City visitation 
Picnic at Mjllersville^ State College 
Philadelphia/ Zoo ^ ' 

12: Construction-Equipment : " 

<^ None. It should be pointed out that any expenditures involving 
- construction or equipment purchased were handled by the Reading YMCA 
: or Millersville Steele College. ^ 

13. Program Integration : . , . - 

This project is integrated with the Millersville Summer Happen- 
ing. In addition, there is cooperation with the local school systems 

14. Staff Utilization : 
The following^ is a specific breakdown of this project's staffs 

a. Director, who also functions as counselor. 

b. Head teacher 

c. Three aides - one is paid by another source. Ttie aides 
^ are outstanding. 

. c. On^ liaison person - a daily community volunteer. 

Since the open classroom concept Is employed, there is no need 

^ for a breakdown by levels,. 
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15. New Programs : . Nonfi • . 

16. Prog'ram Critique : 

This program's strong points are many. There is strong personal 
^contact between the 3taJFf and the families. The academics are capa- ^ 
bly handled and community involvement is a high point of the program. 
Supportive service (food, etc.) is excellent. Perhaps another strong 
point is the staff's ability to do so mjjch with limited resources. 



One of ttie problems with the project is the lack of money. The 
director and head teacher "dig" In their 'own pockets to pay for items 
because the budget could not stand any more of a strain. Another prob- 
lem is the high ''pupil -teacher ratio: one to three. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY INTERMEDIATE UNIT 
• (Mbntgomery Coj^nty) 
: ^ pheyney State '^'^ 
, Cheyney, Pennsyl 

1 . Childcen Served : * ; *. 

: The project served 50 children. Identification was done by the 

Chester Upland School District. The guidance counselor 'and the staff 
recruited the children. . / 

2. Grade PI ac ce nt: - . . 



Grade placement was determined through testing, chronological 
age and language fluency. The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts was ad- 
ministered to pupils'the first two^ days of the program, Those chil- 
dren showing eight or more concepts to be worked on were placed in 
two groups, English-speaking and Spanish-speaking. Children, aged 
12, 13, 14, 1&, were placed in a separate group. Children speaking 
little* or no English were placed in -a group to work on language de^ 
velopment. « . 

3. Teacher-Pupil Ratio :" \ 

A'. Fifteen pupils per teacher. ^ 

B. The curriculum changes included a bilingual approach in 
one group comprised mainly of Puerto Rican youths. Two^ 
other groups were preparing children for the Boehm Test 
of Basic Concepts (BTBC), Form B. Cheyney wa?, one of 
^ , three control groups in the state for the BTBC. As such, 

children were instructed directly for the BTBC. 

4. t'nter Relationship with Regular Title I Program : None 

5. Coordination wHh Other Prograins : ' c 

Cheyney State College offerecf valuable assistance with the tu- 
torial program. West Chester State College provided^an intern in 
guidance and counseling. 

6. I n-Servi ce Tra i ni ng : ^ 

A two-day pre-service program was conducted for the staff. At 
. , the first session Orva Webb, wCehtral Susquehatina Intermediate 

Unit, ^explairted the Boehm Test ^asic Concepts and its- administration 
along with teaching of lessons as a follow-up to missed items on the 
test. Nydia Flores, Bilingual Education Center, New Holland, Penn- 
^ sylvania, explained the Reading ii Fuhdamental (RIF) program and had 
the staff review books from the Reading is Fundamental program. In 
addition, Ms. Flores talked on bilingual education. 

7. Nonpublic School Participation :'' None • 

8. Dtsisemi nation : 

Curriculum guides and program data were sent to Harrisburg, 
Montgomery County Intermediate Unit and Cheyney State College. In 
addition,, pertinent information relative to tesiing and Reading is 
Fundamental were sent to those inv^l^ved. ^ 




A weekly bulletiris^'sent home with each chiM, listed tfie schedule 
of events for the, coming week as well as some writings of the groups. % 

■ . . ■ , ■ ,1 

9. Community Involvement : " /• 

Parents were used as chaperones on various cultural trips through- 
. out the program. Parent! acted as mbnitors at bus stops^ in the mornings. 

Parental ideas and suggestions were always welcomed.' Parents vis- 
iting the program were always asked for their suggestions for th^ program. 

■ ' * ■■ ■■■•"■I . ..^ .' ■ • ■ • 

Volunteef help was used tn the program. Wd'st Chester^youth helped 
operate the swimming program as well as other cultural events, Th^ tu- 
tors represent volunteer help during the academic portion of the program. 

10. Program ^fectiveness : v ^ . 

In evaluating this program against the ESEA Title- I Migrant Criteria, 
the project received an overall rating of 76.4 per cent or an. increase of 
more than 20 per cent over- the 1973 evaluation. One Hundred per cent 
effectiveness was achieved in number 1, 2 and 11. ] - 

Efforts should be made to improve item 5 by providing pre-vocational 
and vocational training. This program, although^lacking in'several areas 
of the criteria j provides a greats resource for basic education. The dedi- 
cation of the staff makes it a very worthwhile program. 

11 . ' CulturaV Enrichment : 

* Since the Summer School Project was to help children develop com- 
-^.municatiqn skills, 4:rips were provided so that the children would have 
experiences to speak and write about. Experiences included Music Fair, 
Valley Tbrge Park, boat r>de on the Delaware River, day camp, Longhorn 
Restaurant and the Log Cabin Restaurant and Brandywine Battlefield. 
Talks on historic sites were given to the children. 

1^. Construction-Equipment : None 

13. Program 1 n tegra t i on ; ^ 

The integration of the migrant program with the regular scfiool pro- 
gram is effected only through the Migrant Record Transfer Form and the 
visits of officials from the sending school district. 

■ ' ' . t 

14. Staff Utilization : / 

All of the staff for the 1974 migrant program has teaching exper/ - 
ience, except one;who has a strong background in Spanish. The staff 
* was directed by Charles E. Songster, who^;*directed the migrrant pro^amf 
Daniel Clater, as the guidance counselor and social worker, idenxified 
the children and made home visits to each. He also rode theirus daily 
/' to and from Cheyney State College. Ben Capacio was hfeadjteachey^.; ser- 
ving under him were Carol Thompson, DerrelBlalock anjkPeggy Schmitt, 
Who served as the Spanish-speaking person. v 

15. New Programs ; . " 

Innovations, in the 1974 mi granfTprogram at_Cheyney_Sitate wqu T d 
be the Reading is Fundamental Program. Children were given books to 

. 3(5)035 < 
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take 'home, read and keep for themselves,' Their readings were shared 
- in class- group^ from time to time. ..Nydia Flores coordinated the<^pro- 
gram for the state. and did an excellent job; and the teaching staff 
coordinated the book .distribution to children. . 

, (■ ) ■ ■ ■ . ■ . . 

1 6 . Program Critique ; 

The sixth Migrant Summer School was agaSin successful. The staff 
worked very well together and with the children. The identified. 
• goals of the program were met. The tutorial program drew acclaim by 
visitors to the project and is well received hjy the college, the staff 
and the children as well as the tutors. The-^utoring program by stu- 
. dents in curriculum methods and materials gives the migrant program 
a direct tie-in with the Cheyney State College summer school program. 
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(Lehigh, Northampton, Monroe Counties) 



MORAVIAN COLLEGE 



Children Served : • " ... 

The 67 children enrolled were identified and recruited through 
the efforts of the conwnunity liaison representative. 

Gradf Placement : 

Grade placement was determined by interviews and earl y^cl ass work. 
Teacher-Pupil Ratio: 

The ratio was one to eight. 
Inter-Relationship with Regular Title I Programs : None 
I n-Servi ce Tra i ni ng : , ' , 



A two-day orientatiqn was held prior to the opening of the program. 
Films, use of materials and program planning were the ma4n topics of the 
in-service. Teachers and directors met daily to evaluate daily programs 



Dissemination : . . - 

A close check was maintained on the influx of new migrant workers 

to the area. Families^ with children were then contacted personally; - 
there was also newspaper publicity." 



Community Involvement : ^ * v 

The parents were visited by the family social worker, who also 
conducted group discussions. The par^rt]|| were invited to go on the 
field trips. - 

Volunteers from local churches rendered valuable assistance to 



Program Effectiveness : 

This program, very effective in meeting the national goals of mi- 
grant education, was judged JOO per cent effective in six of the goals. 
More emphasis should be placed on prevocational training. The Reading 
is Fundamental 'program contributed to the readying program. 



Sixty-seven children, all bUck", were^ involved in this project ' 
for 20 class days. Teacher -'Diagnostic Evaluations indicate that the , 
children gained in the basic ^skills'. 




the project. 



Academic Achievement 
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1 0 . Special Ai^eas ; 

Industrial arts and homemak'ing programs played an important role. 
Cultural activities ajd field trips helped the children appreciate 
their culture £Nid gav6 them an insight into dther activities. . 

Field Trips 

*6reat Adventure Park» N.J. Lehigh Shopping Center 
Quiet Valley Farms Summer Theatre 

Rafting trip Hiking 
' Super market Restaurant 
Swimming 

11. Cons tructi on-Equ i pment ; None ■ ' 

12. Program Integration! : 

There is cooperation with local schools which the children attend 
in the fall , althqugh this program is strictly a summer one. • 

, !■ > 

13. Staff Utilization ; . - „ 

Six certified teachers and eight aides are employed. The aides 
assisted'the teachers with/small group instruction, recess and field 
trips . 

14 • New Programs : . . ^ 

This year health education, industrial arts a[nd home economics 
were offered to the children. 



15. Prograiri Critique : 



"7 



The staff is to be complemented for their dedicatibn. The boys 
and girls are recognized for their worth and individual differences. 
The cultural and social background 6f the children play a great part 
in the basic instruction. 

The program is held at a church; therefore, it does not have 
some of the physical advantages of programs held in public schools. 
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WEST CHESTER AREA SCHOOL 'iDI^rRiCT ^ 

(Chester County) ^ ; 

1 . Children Served : ' , : 

One hundred and forty- five children were enrolled, 120 frpm 
West Chester and the remainder from Phoenixville, Children were 
identified as migrants by caseworkers, teachers, Chester County ' . 
Cares, Pufclic Welfare, Children Service, ett. 

2. Grade Placement : 

Children are grouped by chronological age, with some flexibility. 
*for individual differences. There are six levels (K-E) with instruc- 
tion in two laoguages. 

3 . Pupil -Teacher Ratio ; ■ 

One to 13. ^ / 

4. Inter-Relationship with Regular Title I Prggram ; None 

5 . Coordination with pther Procirams : , 

There is a total integration with, the Title I Migrant Program 
and the Title VI| Bilingual Program. The -Bil inguaT Program is an 
ong^oing school program/ MEany of the native Puerto Rican teachers 
employed in* the migrant prb'^pm this summer are' regularly employed^ 
during^the school year by tn^^^^ltl^ Program. 

6 . I n-Serlvi ce Trai ni ng : ^4; ■ ' . 

Three days pf in-seryice were held. Some of t^e topics "under dis- 
cussion were individual reading and math, organizational methods, sched- 
ules, organization dt teams, etc.- Resource people were mostly school 
district employees; In addition to this in-s^ervice there will-be ongoing 
inrservice every day of the project for two h4urs. Some of tl}e topics 
schedifled are methodology, grouping, Puerto^ Ri can ^culture, etc. 

7. Nonpublic School Participation : 

There are 15 participants fronft a local parochial school. 

8v Dissemination : 

There was no fonrial announcement. Dissemination primarily took 
the 'form of personal contact with teachers and caseworkers^ Publicity 
was a word-of-mouth thing. During the course of the project there was 
an article in the local newspaper, and there is the possibility of the 
development of a brochure in the future. 

9.. Community, Involvement ; ~ 

This year parents were involved very little. Some have assisted 
in field trips, and some of the ,Perto Rican women have^ prepared lunch . 
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for the project. Other than that, th6y have a standing Invitation to' 
participate,, but- there is very little of that. A blow to the prbject 
was the elimination of the fiesta at the end of 'the program. In years, 
past, almost the entire migrant community would be involved in- this. 

It should be pointed out that even though^the parents were not as 
involved as they should have beep, there was involvement from other 
groups. The Neighborhood Youth Corps provided 10 a-ides. Referrals; 
V are made to Public Assistance for medical n^eds and to the* Pennsylvania 
Department of Health for reactions to the Tine test. There is involve-* 
merit with the Federal Lunch Program, West Chester Area Day Ca remand the 
Visiting Nurses Association,^ In addition, the project has had .coopera- 
tion from the telephone coriipany, the pol ice department and We?t Chester 
State GolSege. ^ 

» •■ * ' ' • 

10. Program Effectiveness ; 

This program was very effective as all categories ma/fntained the 
fine stiowing of 19^3. Category VI and X of the goals of tni grant' edu- ' 
cation should be improved. More state and local agencies should be 
involved in the planniifig; and .improved bomejschool coordination 
would help improve the effectiveness of the program. 

AcaRiemic Achievement - 

The West Chester project involved 145 children from Jaly 1 to' 
Augiist 9, 1974, The standardized test used was the Boehm Test Basic 
Concepts, in addition to some teacher-made instruments. ^Results of 
the.Bbehm, both pre-test and post-test, have been sent to the state 
coordinator of testing for computation and analysis. ^■ 

11. Specjal Areas and Cultural Experiences : 

Separate art and music teachers were hired to ^.handle fine arts, 
jhe following field trips were tal^en. „ 

Franklin Institute* Valley Forge Music Fair ^ 

Japanese tea house Valley Forge Park * 

'Amish/farm Academy of Natural Sciences 

Strausburg Railroad Dutch Wonderland ^ 

Pretzel factory Hershey Park 

12. ' Constru^ti on-Equ i pment : 

A Pacer RecorHer was purchased at an 'approximate cost of $420. ' 

1 3 . Program Integration : ' . v 

^ 'There is no integration with ^he regular summer school. However, 

there is close coordination with the local district, especial ly, the 
Title yil Bilingual Program. Transfer sheets are provided to the 
Title VII Program. . 

14. < - Staff Utilization : . 

The following is a specific breakdown of this project's staff. 
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a; Director . ' , ' ' 

b. Assistant Director ' . 

c. 14 leachi^s . 

d. 3 Special Teachers 

e. Swimming' Instructor 

f. Nurse - - 

g. Caseworker 

h. Secretary 

i. 4 Instructional Aides 

j. 10 Student Aides (Youtti Corp.) . ^ 

k. 4 Swimming Aides " ^ • 

The following is a breakdown by level of the teaqhers and aides. 

a. Kindergarten - 1 teacher, 1 adult aide, 1 student aida 

b. 1st Grade - 3 teachers ,'-1 adult aide, 1 student aide 

c. 2nd Grade - 3 teachers, 1 adult aide, 1 student aide 

d. 3rd Grade - 3 teachers, 1 adult aide, 1 student aide 

e. 4th and 5th Grade - 2 teachers, 2 adult aides, 1 student aide 

f. 5th thru 9th Grade - 2 teachers, O adult aide, 1 student aide 

g. Computer Terminals - 1 adult aide ^ 

h. PhysicaJ, Educ*tion - 1 'teacher, 2 student aides 
, i. Art - 1 teacher, 1 student aida 



j. Music - 1 part-time teacher ^^Sr 
k. Swimming - 1 instructor, 4 student aiols^ 

-"<> 

Ndte : If the* breakdown by level does not correspond with the break 
-down of project staff this Is because some of the aid^s in the level 
breakdown are being paid from Title VII funds. 

' New Programs : None 

l^rogram Critique ! 

The following are some of this project's strong points. 

a. Jhe whole academic area W^^ 

; b. the largely biltjigual staff (many native Puerto^t^icans) 

c. Computer terminals 

d. Field trips 

e. Excellent physical education program 

f . Music and arit ^ ' - 

g. Dual administration 

h . Team concepts ' ^ 

i . Medical area • 
j. All supportive services (meals, swimming, etc.) 

' The 'following' are the weak points of this project. ( 

• 1. "Integration of Title I and Title VII. The problem here.is 
that the Title I children suffered at the expense of the bilingual 
children. In- my own obserVations^and also from talking with many of 
the st^ff members, I got the impression that the project was used 
as a proving ground for TitjJe VII curricula and planning. 
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2, Not" enough teacher time. With the daily in-service sessions, 
• teachers had no time after school to devote to daily planning. 

a. Atsence of the community. As stated previously, the elimi- 
nation of the fiesta at the end of the program was a blow. 

■", ■ I . . ' 

4.- Too much interference from outside consul tjBints and professional 
there was much interference from the Titl^ VII part of the pro- 
gram with consultants' and resource people from New York, etc. 

Reoprnmendations for the Future - There should.be a ^separation of the 
Title VII Bilingij|al Program from 'the TiVls I Migrant Program for at' 
least one year. If at the end of that year it was felt that combining 
* the two programs benefit the children ;morej then we can return to a 
setup similar tp this year's, with some major modifications. At le.ast ^ 
by doing things this way they can then compajre what the project is like' 
With Title VII involvement and what it isj^ike without. At present,, 
however, it is not working as 'well as it should. — 

There needs to be more 'community involvement. The fiesta should 
b§ reinstated in all future projects 
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STATE SUMMARY OF NATIONAL GOALS FOR MIGRANT EDUCATION 
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OBJECTIVE I ; PROVIDE EACH MIGRANT CHI LD COM - 
MUNICATION SKILLS NECBSARY FOR y^^^^^ 

In evaluating this objectives the moniti^s rated all programs above 
95. per cent effect! vf^. The increase of the/bilingual staff to meet the 
needs of the SpSni-sh-speakingr children vjas expanded. The Boehra Test of 
Basic Concepts was given at the beginning of the program and at the end, 
but results have not been ^tabulated for the state. Individual programs 
did report improvement of the concepts at the endoof the program. Chil-- 
^dren were encouraged to take part ifi role playing, dramatizations, open 
discussion and choral speaking. Certified teachers and dedicated aides 
used group dynamics to helputhe children communicate' freely, and willingly. 
.Some monitors felt there was a need for improving communication skills in 
students. . , 

OBJECTIVE II: PROVIDE THE MIGRANT CHILD PRESCHOOL KINDERGARTEN EXPERIENCES , 
GE ARED TO HIS/HER PSYCHOLOGICAL- DEVELOPMENT, THAT WILL PRE~ 
' PARE HIM/HER TO > FUNCTION SUCCESSFULlX ^ ^ . 

All projects demonstrated an excellent approach in meeting this goal 
and achieved above 95 per cent rating on the twelve criteria-^ Involvement 
in worthwhile, experiences helped the children identify with their peers. 
Group responsibilities and the use of manipulative devices contributed to ^ 
the leaYning of basic concepts. All migrant staffs, by praise and affec- 
tion, fostered self-concept and self-image. All programs could benefit ^ 
^from psychological help for the student so that teachers could have a 
'better understanding of the children. • *' 

OBJECTIVE III : PROVIDE SPECIALLY DESIGNED PROGRAMS IN THE ACADEMIC DIS- 
7^ CiPLINES (LAMfiUAGE ARTS, MATHEMATICS, SOCIAL STUDIES AND 
m'HER ACADEMIC ENDEAVORS THAT W I INCREASE THE MIGRANT 
CHILD^,$ CAt>ABILITIE$-TO INUNCTION AT A .LEVEL CONcOMlTAlTr • 
■ . i^JlTH HIS/HER POTENTIAL . : ^ ^ 

All programs made a real effort to meet this goal by providing pro- 
grams that were related to -the pupil's academic, social and cultaral back- 
ground. Group i.nstruction was utilized as much as possible. Individual 
instruction met the needs of children who were unable to benefit in lar- 
ger groups. Learning experiences, such as food preparation after studying 
about certain fruits and vegetables, was a part of the curriculum. Field 
trips related to historical events and other cultural aspects helped make 
the learning experience come alive. Teacher aides helped with remedial 
teaching and the preparation of materials. All projects received a very 
high rating In meeting the criteria of this goal. 

OBJECTIVE IV : PROVIDE SPECIALLY DESIGNED ACTIVITIES WHICH WILL INCREASE 
THE MIGRANT CHILD'S SOCIAL GROWTH, POSITIVE SELF-CONCEPT 
AND GROUP INTERACTION SKILLS . ^ 

All projects v^re flexible in developing activities to promote social 
growth, self -concept and Inter-action skills. Many activities were involved 
in the preparing of foods, such as planning, meals, food selection, prepara- 
tion and eating together in groups. Using materials in real-life situations; 
such as' table manners and learning how to use eatjng utensils, helped make 
this experience a part of everyday living. Tolerance, respect and apprecia- 
tion for' others were promoted by the study of art, music, dances and folkways 
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of other cultures: This knowledge of others fostered a sense of respon- 
sibility to self and to the group. Even though mosjt of the above was 
achieved by all projects, efforts should be continually ma*de to upgrade 
this goal . 

■ ■ • ^ 
OBJECTIVE V ; PRQVIOE PROGRAMS THAT WILL'IMRRQVE SKILL, PRE-VQCATIQNAL 
ORIENTATION AND VOCATIONAL SKILL TRAINING FOR OLDER^Mr " 
GRANT cHlLbREN^ — ' ^ ~ 

Most projects were Weak in fulfilling this goal. Lack of facjlities, 
age of children apd lack of trained personnel were given as causes for , 
failing to meet this criteria. Some projects met this objective by im- 
provising Materials and using make-shift facilities. Car^n information 
was 1 imi ted due 'to the lack of library facilities and general career ma- 
terials. All programs sp©nsored field trips to acquaint pupils with 
different kinds of work. Eff^rlts should be made to fulfill the intent 
of this goal by providing vocational orientation and-training for the 
migrant child. I * • 

OBJECTIVE VI : IMPLEMENT PROGRAMS, UTILIZING EVERY AVAILABLE FEDERAL, 

STA TE, AND LOCAL RESOURCE THROUGH COORDINATED. FUNDING, IN 
M DER to improve mutual UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION OF 
^ CULTURAL DIFFERENCES AMONG CHILDREN" " ' [ ~ 

In developing the project applicatioti, many directors involved related 
agencies in the planning. A niji^berxof the agencies coordinated their ser- 
vices with the migrant program. The Department of Health and the Department 
of Public Welfare were called on most frequently. The Department of Educa- 
tion's expertise was utilized in the planning and supervising of programs. 
In planning programs for;* 1975-, the Department of Environmental Resources 
should be involved to a greater degree, "as it is responsible for the housing 
arid needs of the migrants. ^ ^ / ' 

OBJECITVE VII : DEtV ELOP IN EACH PROGRAM A COMPONENt OF INTRANSTATE AND INTER- 
STATE COMMUMICATIQNS F^R EXCHA'NGE OF STUDW RECORDS, METHODS. , 
' tOUcms AND MATERIAL'S" TP A S'SURE THAT SEQUENCE AND CONTINUITY 
UILL BE AN INHERENT P'ART W THE MIGRANT CHlLD^^nmAr EbUcA- 
TIONAL PRDGRATfT ^ ; — ^ 

It is difficult to arrive at a summary for this goal% as another agency 
was 'partially responsible for the information. 'ATI projects endeavored to 
cooperate with the agency involved in the Migrant Student Record Transfer 
Sys1;em, but delays and lack of personnel prevented this aspect of the pro- 
gram from being fully implemented. Intra-state and five'-year migrant rec- 
ords were utilized to a greater degree than the inter-state records. More 
concern must be s'R?)wn in the development ef a system which will better use 
transfer records.^ Records have been received but too late for the summer 
programs . 

OBJECTIVE VIII : DEVELOP COMMUNI CATIO NS, INVOLVING THE SCHOOL, THE COMMUNITY 
~ ANb ITS AVAILABLE A'G'ENtlES' ANti' TVir TARgKT mW W INSURE' 

. COORblNATlON W ALL' AVAILABLE' RESSUR'CES' I^'OR' THE' bENEnrrF ) 
MIGRANT CHILDREN . ' ' * 

In an evaluation of this goal, no project received a 100 per cent rating 
in meeting all of the criteria. Many projects used the community services of 
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such agencies as pdlicfe departments, f ir^ ^departments and churches, A\ 
lesser number received assistance from service clubs, town councils, etc. 

* All programs atteinpted to involvej parents in some activity, and for 
the most part, participatidn was good. Very few offered instruction for 
parents, but thx)se implemented ware greeted wtth enthusiasm. , ^ * 

ft is recommended that communications components be incorporated into 
future programs 'to emphasize day-to-day experiences such as='taiyirTg and ' V 
preparing food and the handling of emergencies. • 

OBJECTIVE IX : PROVID& FOR THE MIGRANT CHILD'S PHYS'ICA'|j-JND MENTAL WELL- ' 
BEING BY INCLUDING DENTAL. MEDICAL. NUTRIT TONAL AND PSYCHO- . 

LO'gicAL'TEimrE^ • ^ 

Those who had an opportunity to visit the migrant projects at meal 
time noted the excellent nutrition -programs. All offered^Jlass A lunches 
and many provided breakfast and a snack. The majority of children received 
clothing if it was needed. Food hajidling and cleanliness was stressed, 

^me form df health Service was made available in all projects, with 
the'greatest emphasis on dental services', physical examinations and eye 
tests. In several progr&ms sickle ©ell tests were administered. Great- 
improvement has t'aken place in 1974 due to dedication of staff and greater 
availability of services from concerned agencies. ' " ■ 

OBJECTIVE X : PROVIDE A PROGRAM OF HOME-SCHOOL COORDINAT ION WHICH ESTAB- , 
. ILISHES RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THr PROjECt STAFF AN b THE ' ' ' 
' - CLIENTELE SERVED IN ORbEl^ TO iMt^ROVE THE ErFEcTlVENlES'S' OF 
MIGRANT 'PROGRAMS AND THE PROCESS' OF PARENTAL REIN FORCEMENT 
OF STUDENT EFFORT . '. — ' ' — ' — 

Home-school coordination^ was evident in "^11 projects through the ef- 
forts of home-school visitors, directors, instt7uctors or social caseworkers. 
Many programs involved teachers making home visitations to establish per- 
sonal contact with the parents. Over half of the projects conducted pro- 
grams in which parents could/participate and experience first-hand what 
their children were doing. In many instances, parents were ifivolved in 
helping with program activities, therefore becoming personally cbmmitted 
to their children's learning experiences. • " • ' 

Open house programs, parents' nights, rummage sales, recreational ac- 
tivities and adult classes provide an opportunity for parents jto interact 
with personnel, community workers, organizations and the migrant community.' 
It is recommended that greater efforts be made to involve parents in over- 
all planning and assessments of needs as well as participation in various 
activities. Most projects have made sincere attempts to accomplish this 
and should continue to pursue this involvement, either directly or indi- ° 
rectly. 



OBJECTIVE XI: INCREASE .STAFF'S SELF-AWARENESS OF THEIR PERSON AL BIASES 

AN^ POSSIBLE PREJUDICES AND iJ^GRAtlE'tHElR SKILLS. FOR' TEACH- 
ING MIGRANT CHILDREN BV CONDUCTING IN-SERVrcE AW m - 

:RV !C£ WORKSHOPS . — — 

In meeting/ this goal, the program monitors rated all programs 100 per 
cent in all of /the criteria. All teachers^'and aides were given in-service 
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training to include, to some degree, experieiices designed to increase 
awareness and sensitivity to" €he migrant community. Programs included, 
recognizing emotional problems, values, culture and social -economic 
probiems. All teachers showed a great poncern and av^areness toward 
the children, participating comfortably, effectively and democrati- 
cally, and exhibiting empathy for the migrant student. All were cer- * 
tified and selected on the basis of being capable of meeting the needs 
of their particular program,. ^ - , ' ' * • . ' 

A bilingual specialist em^ployed by Pennsylvania Department of Edu- 
cation conducted workshops in most of the projects, Thi§ help was very 
well received. It was. relevant to the needs of the Spanish-speaking 
children. Reading is Fundamental was also a part of all programs. In 
this "program the children selected books to keep. It is hoped that this 
procedure will en^courage more reading and give migrant children pride in 
having, their own^Bboks, 
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Evaluation of 1974 Migrant Programs 

The assistant coordinator of migrant education, assisted by four 
others, monitored th^ lo'migrant summer projects for 1974. The moni- 
tors made weekly visits to all programs and the assistant coordinator 
visited all projects at least once. - 

The state coordinator and personnel from the Migrant Division of 
Health, Education. and Welfare, Washington, D.C., visited several proj-^ 
ects to ascertain the quality of the curriculum and of the administra- 
tion at tKe state and. local levels."" 

The evaluation was based on the criteria of the publication ESEy\ 
^^Title I , Migrant Program by the Pennsylvania Department of Education. 
Weekly reports found in the following pages were sent to the dssfstant 
coordinator. During the f9urth week visit, the monitors completed the 
compliance list and aided the directors in completing the statistical . 
. report found^. in the criteria. After all reports were received, the 
assistant coordinatbr prepared the report for this publication. 
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FIRST WEEK SPECIFIC DATA REQUEST 

PROJECT NAME: . 

MONITOR'S NAME; ^ ; 

DATE OF VISITr * ■ - 

t • -• • - • • ' ' . - - ■ , - . 

i 

0 

starting Date of Program? ♦ . ■ ' ^ ^ ^ 

Has the school received our enrollment forms? 

How Wany ch i Tdreri a r e a'tta ntfrfrq th^nn^B v -^^^^ - — _ 

Has the school sent or phoned in any enrollments to the Terminal Opera- 
tor?^ . ^ 

■ ^ ^ ^ 7 ' 

In addition to our purpose for. the enrollment sheet, has the form been 
adequate for school needs? „ , 

Have the school users commented on the forms? . 



Pros or cons 




Have Spanish-speaking parents also signed a permission form in Spanish? 



From Information you have gathered, what type of in-service was held? 



^ow is the food situation? Breakfast? Lunch? Snafek? 




Are any field trips on the agenda for next week? 




Note: Feel free to supply any additional information to this report or 
hold off on any items until the following week. V 



a 
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' SECOND WEEK SPECIFIC DATA REQUEST 

PROJECT NAME: , 

MONITOR'S NAME: ' . ' ' 

DATE OF VISIT: 

' • - - • - - • . . - - - . . - . . . . _ . ^ 

CHILDREN EXPECTED: ' C HILDREN ENROLLED: , a i 

Answer whichever of the following two questions apply to your project. 
How are the children grouped for instruction? ' 



How is grade placement determined?_ j ■ 

What type staff meeting is held? ' . ' 

How often ?^^^ ' _ 

From what you can gather informally, how effective^fe such meetings in 
solving problems and evaluating progress? . 



If any^ how many non-public school participants are there in :the project? 



What type of dissemination was used prior to the beginning of the project? 



During the operation of project thus far?_ . 

Are there plans for future publicity?_ ' 

^ ■ ■ ■ [ ' 

Regarding community involvement in what ways are the parents presently in 
j?volved in the project? . ^ \ ■ . 



What activities are planned for the future that will involve the parents? 
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THIRD WEEK SPECIFIC DATA REQUEST 

PROJECT NAME; \ 

MONITOR »S NAME; ■• . 



DATE OF VISIT; ■ ' 



Is a program in industrial arts being offered? If so, describe. 



Is a program in home economics being offered? If so, describe. 
Ik ./ . \ . 





Are there any handicapped children in the program and what provision* 
are made for*^heni?_ _^ „ 



Was a'i^s^^^t^e of constructldn done involving project funds' 



Was any eqiuipment purchased?_ 



Do tfte children' remain for the fall term and attend local school s?_^ 



Are the records of these children made available to, the summer, school? 



How many teachers are employed?^ 



How many teacher aides are employed?^ 
What duties do the aides perform? 



Are there any adult and/or teenage volunteers from the community?^ 



What organizations, if any they represent? (e.g,, Red Cross, Church, 
etc. )^ . . " 



Is a social worker or counselor employed?^ 
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{ ■ 

Are there any new programs being offered (e.g., Drug and Smoking Ed., 
9^- Industrial Arts? 



FIFTH WEEK ^ 

. ■ ■ * 

COMPLIANCE CHECKLIST FOR MIGRANT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS \ . 
NAME OF PROJECT: ! ' 

DIRECTOR: ' / ; . - 

(Please check the appropriate space for each compliance itelh.) 

1. The priority needs of educationally deprivedjrj^igrant children-^^re 
determined in consultation with- teachers , parents, private scho^ 
authorities and representatives of other ei^gencies which have a genu- 
ine and continuing interest in such children. The evidence of need 
■^hd the basis for the assignment of priori ties has been' documented, 

. YES^^ " NO . • ;W 

2. The Migrant Educational Program was planned as* an integral .part of. 
a comprehensive compensatory educational program involving the coor- 
dinated use of resources from other programs and agencies.. ^ 

YEg N O • 



Consideration has been given to the reTSrionship of the Migrant Edu- 
cational Program to the regular school program and to th,e possibility 
of mpdifying the, regular school program^-so^as tp provide, a better 
base for the addition of supplementary /^compensatory educational ser- 
vices. , jft 
YES ^0 

4. The application shows that the Migrant Educational ^ Program^ is based 
Qn a con'si deration of >4l a tfve needs of children at all ages and 
grade levels and is dBSTgned to meet a limitied number of high prior- 
ity needs which cannot met through the regular school program or 
other programs. ^ . . " % 

YES_ NO 

'5. The Migrant Educational Program is based on clearly stated objectives 
and desired outcomes and if executed as planned will veryTtkely re- 
sult in reduction of educational deficiency, • 
YES .N O 

.,6. Eligible Migrant Children enrolled in private schools will havia genu- 
ine opportunities to parti aifjate in -the program. The needs of private 
school children will be met with services that are comparable^in scQpe 
and quality to^those provided to public school children. ^ 
YES N0_ 

7\ Services will be programmed so that they will be. concentrated on the 
eligible migrant, children.. 

YES NO ' 

8. The proposed staffing pattern is apprppriate for the activities and 
services to be provided. 

YES NO ? ' 
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9. In-service traihiftg will be. geared Specifically to the riequirements 
of the Migrant Educational Program and the needs of the staff. 
"YES. NO 

. \ - : - . 

10. Specific provision has been made for professional staff members and 
education ai<tes assigned to assist them to participate together tn 
Coordinated training programs. 

YES N 0__ ^ 

V 

11. The Migrant Educational Program includes appropriate activities or ' _ 
services in which parents will be involved.* ; . 

YES . . : ,v NO ■ 

12. Activities or Services for the' migrant children will be offered at 
locations where the children can best be served'. 

YES _ ■ m ^ ; : 

T3. Expenditures for equipment will be limited to the minimum required ' 
to implement approved activities or services. ^ ° , . 

YES - NO -N . . ' ■ 

f ^ ' ■ ; ' ■ 

14. The Migrant Educational Program includes 'provision_s for the dissemina- ■ 
tion of information to teachers and admihistratdrs" for their u?e in " ;•, 
planning and conducting projects'.' r° ' 

• ' YES . . NO . ' 

15. The Migrant Educational Program and the regular school program have '; 
been planned and budgeted to assure that Federal Funds will supple- ' . 
ment and not supplant State or local funds and that State and local v ; 
funds will be used to provide services. in the project areas that ^re . 
comparable to the services provided in nonrprojeqt areh. ■ ■ 
YES • ° NO • ... ^ " ! * 
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. FIFTH WEEK , SPECIFIC DATA REQUEST 

PR'OjIECT NAME: ; ' ' 

V- • ■ • , '■ ^ 
•' MflltOR'S NAME:' . . 

DATE OF VISIT: : ^ 

Ijlfjat is the attendance today? ' ' ' ' 

Has the attendance been generally good? ' ^ 

What is. the teacher-pupil ratio? 

-1%^, there any integration with Title I programs? . 

yes, explain. ^ ;\' . ' . - • . ■'^ " 

How were the children recruited and identified as migrants?^ 

— ^ .: : - -., ; ■ . : ^ 



By now, all- enrollments positively absolutely should have been sent to 
Harrisbur^g, If not, what is the expl anati on? 



If the enrollments have been sent, has the school received the green MSRT 
sheets for the kids? " > ^ » T 

Have ^the records been accurate ? - 

Does the school have one copy on file? " 



Has the nurse received ojie copy?_ ' ' 

Has the teacher received a copy? _^ 

How would yog rate the program's effectiveness as the final days of the 
project are approaching? ' . ■ ; > ■ . 



■ \ . ?■ 
« 
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3IXTH WEEK 



SPECIFIC DATA REQUEST 



PROJECT NAME: 
MONITOR'S NAM^: 
DATE OF VISIT: 



Is there any coordinatton with other programs?^ ' 

e.g*. Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Medicare 

Public Assistance ^ 
Title VII - Bilingual Education 
Pennsylvania Department of Health ' 
Federal Lunch Program 
Day Care . 
Department of Welfare 
Visiting Nurses (County) 

Is there cooperation with the local schools if cjiildreri go on to attend 
the fall session in the district? ' 



How: have the parents been .invoived?_ 



What organizations from the community offer assistance?^ 



What are the program's strong points?_ 



What are the' program's weak points? 



What recommendations would you make fo** the future?. 



St 
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READING IS FUNDAMENTAL PROGRAM 
BY 

Nydia Flores 
ESL/Mi grant Specialist 
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INTRODUCTION 



The migrant programs of Pennsylvania had their first Reading is Fundamental 
Program °this year. . - - 

The Reading is Fundamental Program, bet jter^ known as RIF, gave children ac- 
cess to a wide variety of books which they could own and choose personally. 

As in other, programs,' its inception had* its faults; however, perhaps with 
more time and some adjustments, this statewide program should improve. 

OBJECTIVES 

The objectives stressed during the first RIF in-service were that: 

1. Children sense the concept of ownership of books. 

2. Children>have the freedom of choice or self-selection. 

3. Children improve their reading and their attitudes 
toward books. 

Through questionnaires and observations, it was learned the majority of 
these programs fulfilled the objectives. • 

In order to accomplish the first objective, that of ownership, many teach- 
ers had their children label their books with their names. There were in- 
stances in which writing activities with the book proved to that child that 
the book was his. The faoX that the child could carry a book home and bring 
it back vf he wanted to contributed to the sense of ownership, possession, 
and authority in many cases. 

The ^cond objective - that of s6,lf-selection - was accomplished in various 
forms. ^ " ' 

a. Teachers set up displays of several books at a time on shelves 
during particular class hours. 

b. Teachers guided the students as the^ selected the books in re- 
ference to content and level. \ ' ' 

c. Teachers in few instances set up "RIF Day" in which each child 
was prepared^ oriented and properly motivated prior to enter- 
ing the room where the display was set. ^ 

The third objective - that of improving reading and improving attitudes 
towards reading - was accomplished jn various ways. 

a. Some teachers had a story telling time which motivated the chil- 
dren to read and share books. ^ 

b. Tapes were made that gcrides the student as he/she read his/her 
story and made it relevant to his/her situation. 

c. Individual tutors were assigned to some students wht) hdd specific 
reading problems. 

BOOK DISTRIBUTION 

The majority of programs received their order of RIF books during the first 
week (in-service day). , 



Each program conducted a book distribution activity. Several guidelines 
for distribution were discussed prior to each distribution. 

Sojue programs conducted an outstanding RIF day in which the teachers had 
an hour to build children's enthusiasm, give advice on how to select a 
book and even record the titles and types of books each child vyas select- 
ing. • 

Certain programs used the books as classroom supplementary material prior 
to distribution so that each child could relate to a given book and be 
well prepared to make the proper choice of the book. heAsfj^ wanted. 

Several programs pressed by time merely gave books away without any special 
activity. In the future^ a RIF in-service might be tailored to these 
programs' needs. 

BOOK EVALUATION 

The responses to the books ordered were varied. Many children found a 
variety of books with themes they liked. In many cases, however, the im- 
proper reading level was the problem that made a child reject a book. 

* . 

None of the book? was oriented to ESL (English As a Second Language). Seve- 
ral had high reading levels, uncontrolled vocabulary, idiomatic expressions 
etc. 

Several books were bilingual, which in many cases permitted children for i 
the first time to see*their home language in a written form. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS ^ ^ 

Aside from RIF objectives, two other bonuses from the RIF program were: 

a. ^ Some teachers and students were able to learn Spanish through easy- 

readers or dictionaries. 

b. Some children improved their vocabuTarly and reading as a result ' 
^ of the RIF program. 

FUTURE PLANNING 

The objectives will be extended to not only self-selection and possession 
but to: 

a. Involving a community. ^ *. „ 

b. Establishing a RIF person or\liaison who will be able to plan the 
^ RIF day displays in his/her school and work closely with the 

Spanish migrant specijilist. 

c. Providing a physical environment or atmosphere in which children , 
can erfjoy reading - not only at home - but in class. 

d. Exposing children to the same variety but with easier reading 
levels. 

e. Exposing children to sharing books in their RIF mini-library or 
within their RIF day. 

f. Exposing children tO more culture-content books — Hispanic, 
black and Anglo to bridge cultural gaps. 
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•APPEND I 'X 



The items in this section are examples of some of the publications of 
the projects. Many other articles were not included due to reproduc- 
tion difficulties. „ 
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LINCOLN INTERMEDIATE UNIT #12 

WORKSHOP AGENDA 

Monday - June 24, 1975 ' , : « 

9:30 a.m. - Introductions 

^ 'Mr. "Parker C. Cobel , Adams, County Project Director 
^ Mr. "Robert Morris, Franklin County Project Director 

9:45 a.m. - Welcome 

Mr. Hobart El Benchoff , Principcil * 
Franklin Township Elementary- ^ 

9:55 a.m. - Greetings and Program Mechanics 

Mr. George Inskip * 
Federal Program Specialist 
Ltncoln Intermediate Unit #12' 

10:30 a.m. - Coffee Break 

10:45 a.m. - "Role of .Pennsylvania In Migpan/Edutation" 

\. 

Mr. Joseph E. Dunn 

Coordinator of Migrant Education Programs 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 

11:40 a.m. - Relationship of Resource Personnel to Program 

* • ■ , ■ 

Mr. George B. Inskip 
Mr. Parker C. Cobel 

12:00 noon - Lunch - Franklin Township Elementary Cafeteria 

1:00 p.m. - Introduction of Workshop Consultant 

Mr. Parker C. CobeV 

1:10 p.m. - Testing Procedures for -Mi grant' Chi ldi;en 

Mrs. Orva Webb, cMi grant Project Director 
Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit #16 

2:15 p.m. - Coffee Break 

2:30 p.m. - Testing Procedures for. Migrant Children ; 

Mrs. Orva Webb 
3:30 p.m; - Adjournment 
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Tuesday - June 25, 1974 
9:30 a.m. - Testing Procedures for Migrant Children 

. Mrs. Orva Webb 
10:30 a.m. - Coffee Break 

10:45 a.m. - Continuation of Testing Procedures ^ 
12:00 noon - Lunch - Franklin township Elementary School 

1:00 p.m. - Continuation of Testing Procedures 

2:15 p.m. - Coffee Break 

\ 

2:30 p.m. - Continuation' of Testing Procedures ^ 

3:30 p.m. ^- Adjourn 
Wednesday - June 2<6^ 1974 

9:30 a.m. - Introduction of Workshop Consultant 
• " Mr. Robert Morris 

9:40 a.m. - Bilingual Education 

Ms. Caroline W. Ebel , Project Director 
<, Bilingiial/ESL EduGfational Materials Reference Center 
— Lancaster-Lebanon .Intermediate Unit #13 



10:30 a.m. - Coffee Break 

10:45 a\m. - Continuation of Bilingual Edycation 

12:00 noon - Lunch - Franklin Township Elementary School 

1:00 p.m. - Continuation of Bilingual Education 

2:15 p.m. - Coffee Break - 

2:30 p.m. - Continuat^n of Bilingual Education 

3:30 p.m. - Adjournment 
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Thursday - June 27.. 1975 

9:30 a.m. - Migrant Programs/Agency Meeting (Representatives If all 
programs or agencies that offer services to the migrant 
family in Adams,' Franklin, and York Counties) 

Mr. Parker C. Cpbe^l , Discussion Leader 

10:30 a.m. - Coffee Break 

-10:45 a.m. - Program Mee^ting Continued ^ 
12': 00 noon - Lunch - Frafnklin Township Elementary Cafeteria 

1:00 p.m. - Program Mechanics and Classroom Preparation 

3:30 p.m. - Adjournment 

^ ■ . ' \. 

Workshop Notes : ; " - 
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' • AB I N6T0N HE fGHTS SCHOOL DISTRICT 
CLARKS SUMMIT,, PENNSYLVANIA 

MIGRANT PROGRAM - SUMMER 1974- 

I., Overall feeneral Objectives ' ^ 

, To enable the migrant child ^to take his/her proper place in society by 
providing necessary skills and experience. 

• To provide continuity in the child's education. 

To motivate interest and enthusiasm towards education which will help 
. e^ch child to develop to his/her full potential. 

To broaden the child's educational experiences through field trips 
and other cultural activities. 

To promote good health through a physical education improvement pro- 
gram. X 

To provide specialized language instru^ion /or Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren. ^ • 

To stimulate desire for regular school attendance. 

To provide the essential food, clothing and medical services necessary 
for good health. ' ' 

IJ. Socialization 
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To develop a student *s healthy self-concept • % 

^ To develop a sense of pride in their cultural heritage; 

To develop a tolera-nce towards other cultures, nationalities and races 

To develop a m|re positive attitude towards school. 

To develop an awareness of the par.t migrants .play in the functioning 
of society. * » ♦ , 

To develop trust jn institutions which offer aid*to the migrant indivi- 
dual. " i 

To develop awareness of the privileges and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. ' ^ , 

To develop self-confidence. 

III. Physical Education ' . 

To develop a positive self-image in physical activities. ^ 

To provide experiences in team and individual physical activities. 

To develop a knowledge of safety practices to be followed in physical 
activities. ' - 
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' To develop a sense of good sportsmanshipl"* 

X. 

To explore the world of movement thus becoming more aware of body 
movements; ' 

. IV; Health . . . - • * ' ^ 

To develop aif underst;§nding of practical nutrition. , 

. To pravide nutritional food for children. 

/ To provide the. necessary medical' care. 

To provide a practical personal hygiene program. 

To stress the impartance of a proper balance among rest, relaxation 
and work. * 

To develop a practical understanding of simple first aid measures. 
V. Academic 

' To develop functional math 'Skills and language arts skills. 

To provide continuity of educationaf programs for students moving in 
the migrant streams. • ^ . ' \ ' ' 

VI. Recreation 

To provide beneficia?! 8md enjoyable activities for migrant teenagers 
■ and 'adults. ^ | . ^ 

VII. Home Economics 

Purpose of Program: To provide practical learning. experiences in the 
subject area of foods and nutrition 'and at the same time develop a ba- 
sic understanding of -foods in relation to the health and growth of the . 
human body. 

Evaluates own food habits and factors influencing them. 

Is aware of the relationship between food we eat and how we grow it. 

• ' To be able to^identify various eating habits of individuals reflecting 
family traditions arid community influence.. 



Is able to share in the planning, preparation and service of foods 
while working with others, and create an enjoyable mealtime experience. 

To recognize the relevance of the activities carried on in the home 
arts to' their whole life. 
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RESPONSIBILITY AND PERMISSION CARD 



I hereby give my consent for 



to be taken from his/her camp or ^ homer by a s*aff member when. I am not 'pre- 
sent, I also give my consent for the above named child to be taken by ^^.^ 

• ' . a staff member to the hospital or doctor for emergency care, heaTt4|exa-^^ 

• . \ 

minations, immunizations and field trips, etc. under the supervision of 
h^s/her instructor or staff member, and relieve the school and staff of 
any and all liabilities. 

Parent or Responsible Adult • ; 

Address . .- [ , 

Date 



TARJETA DE PERMISO Y RESPONSABILIDAD 



Por la presente consiento a que 



sea ITevado por qn funcfonario authoricado del campamento o su casa en 
mi ausencia. Tambie'n consiento a que el menor arriba mencionado sea 
llevado por un funcionario al hospital o a un doctor en caso^e emer- 
gencia, examen fisico, vacunas y viajes de jiras al campo, ba jo la 
supervision de su instructor o functionario, exonerando a la escucla 
^ y gil funcionario de deudas. 

Padre o persona responsable ^_ . 



Direccion 



Fecha 
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